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BLASHFIELD'S "LIFE" 

See Frontispiece and page 85 



~PHE appalling losses that Europe is meeting on 
land and sea attune our minds to the strains of 
tragedy. If on this side of the ocean we cannot inter- 
fere, the carnage over there is certainly not regarded 
here with apathy or indifference. The remotest lands 
indeed are affected, and here the reaction shows 
itself in practical efforts to lessen the sufferings of 
the combatants. Is it surprising, then, to find us 
turning to works of art that strike the solemn note 
like the drums in the Marche Funebre? Such a 
moving scene is the large easel-painting "Life" 
which has been engraved on wood by Timothy Cole 
for this number of the magazine. 

Though an easel work, it is by a past master of 
wall painting, a President in his turn to the Society 
of Mural Painters and the author of "Mural Paint- 
ing in America," a book published in 1900. 

"Life" is a dramatic vision that came to Edwin 
Howland Blashfield on the death of a friend of his 
wife and himself, following shortly upon the birth 
of a child, the mother being a person of uncommonly 
brilliant mind and fine character who endeared her- 
self to all who knew her. 

The story tells itself at once through the central 
draped form with mighty wings, who is "Life," with 
the hour-glass and the fixed look of awe that is more 
sympathetic than stern. At her feet the new-born 
existence stands in a stream of light. Death with a 
reversed and extinguished torch stands beside Life 
and pushes open the heavy bronze gate of the tomb 
through which the mother passes with downcast 
face. Her time is come, the hour-glass is empty; 
but Life has turned the glass in her hand and the 
sands of the child have begun to flow. By the light 
of an antique lamp high up one perceives the sur- 
viving father crouched on the floor in despair, to- 
ward whom the child of consolation advances in the 
light with outstretched hands. All is painted in a 
gray minor key which the engraver has translated 
with his usual clever touch. It is one of the most 
effective designs of Blashfield, a subject taken from 
the world about him and transmuted into a work of 
art such as belongs to all time. Here he has sug- 
gested the shadowy gulf of the future and the grave, 
the regrets of the present, but also the promise of 
the coming life continued — and of consolation for 
the bereaved — the last embodied in the little figure 
immersed in the stream of light which catches at- 
tention first of all. 

Mr. Blashfield is better known as one of the fore- 
most painters of murals. Long is the list of walls 
and inner domes and pendentives that testify to his 
prowess in many States. The Appellate Court on 
Madison Square has his "Power of Law"; the Col- 



lege of the City of New York his large composition 
"The Graduate" ; the ceiling of the large ballroom at 
the Waldorf-Astoria his "Music and the Dance." But 
the Library of Congress at Washington, the Court 
House at Baltimore, the chancel of Saint Saviour in 
Philadelphia, the federal building in Cleveland, the 
State capitols of Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota 
confess his skill. To pick and choose a mural by 
Blashfield in order to accompany his composition 
"Life" is difficult, but we have taken a lunette "The 
Uses of Wealth" — see page 85, which he made for a 
bank in Cleveland, to show his method of symboliz- 
ing the daily life of the people. 

The story to be told in the "Uses of Wealth" is 
given in a space about twenty-two feet long in the 
Citizens Bank of that thriving city-on-a-lake. "Cap- 
ital" the wicked demon of the Have-nots, that com- 
forting angel of the Haves, is personified by the 
seated woman in gorgeous gown of cloth and gold 
with sword and targe convenient to her hand, but 
only a Golden Key in her right, while the left carries 
a blossoming spray. The key is that of Opportunity 
and this she offers to Literature, Science and Art, a 
group in the opposite corner. Labor stands by her 
side as a stalwart youth. A flying figure bearing a 
tablet with Latin inscription setting forth the su- 
perior value and far-reaching results of "labor and 
works" hovers between the group. Particularly de- 
lightful is the youthful male genius of Civilization 
as a master of ceremonies who is introducing 
"Science," the man with a retort, "Literature," the 
damsel with cap, gown and scroll, and "Art," the 
lass with lyre and palette, to their opulent mistress 
so magnificently enthroned. Industry, then, is the 
right hand of Capital and between them they provide 
for the leisure needed by Science, Literature and the 
Arts. 

Mr. Blashfield has had a long and successful career 
from the time of his sojourn in Paris when he 
studied under Bonnat, Gerome and Chapu (1874- 
1879) having gained the bronze medal at the Paris 
Exposition of 1900, the gold medal at the St. Louis 
Exposition of 1904 and the medal of honor from the 
Architectural League of New York for pendentives 
painted to embellish the Court House at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. He was born in New York City and 
became an Academician in 1888. Beside the book 
on murals he was co-editor of an annotated edition 
of part of Vasari's "Lives of the Painters" (1897) 
and in collaboration with Mrs. Blashfield he wrote 
"Italian Cities" (1900). He has lectured on art at 
Columbia, Yale and Harvard and has tried his hand 
at mosaic in the Church of St. Matthew at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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